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HE  events  which  have  palled  in  France,  du¬ 
ring  the  laft  three  years,  have  prefented  fo 


new  a  fpedlacle,  that  the  deepelt  and  moil  pene¬ 
trating  politicians  have  been  contented  to  exprefs 
their  amazement:  few  have  prefumed  to  forefee 
any  refult,  and  none  to  bring  thofe  events  to  the 
meafure  of  any  known  principles  that  have  hitherto 
feemed  to  govern  the  political  world.  The  legis¬ 
lator  and  the  mechanic  have  been  equally  ftupified 
at  fo  ftrange  an  alfemblage  of  all  that  could  mark 
the  folly,  the  atrocity,  and  the  energy,  of  man¬ 
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There  are,  however,  fome  circumftances  which 
may  lead  us  to  rcafon  upon  the  queftion,  and  not 
.altogether- in  the  dark:  thefe  circumftances,  though 
very  generally  known,  have  not  perhaps  been 
properly  combined,  or  their  probable  effects  ftated 
with  fufffeient  clearnefs. 


The  prominent  features  in  the  ftate  of  France, 
to  which  I  would  chiefly  allude  at  prefent,  are 
thefe  :  the  armies  very  numerous,  raifed  by  force 
of  requifition,  but  faid  to  be  well-fed  and  fup- 
ported. 

»  »  *  .*  -  '  A  %  m  _  -  ' 

The  government,  vibrating  between  the  clubs 
and  the  Convention,  fubjed  to  variations,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  rife  and  fall  of  certain  parties,  which 
poffefs  by  turns  an  influence  with  the  people. 
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All  the  crops,  produds,  and  live  ftock,  of  the 
farmers,  placed  in  a  ftate  of  requifition  for  public 
life. 

Affignats  at  an  enormous  difeount  ;  but  the  fale  of 
moft  commodities,  and  efpecially  for  the  public, 
fubjed  to  the  law  of  the  maximum,  which  levels 
that  difeount;  a  vigour,  fe verity,  fternnefs,  and  def- 
potifm,  in  t^ie  energies  of  government,  which  en- 
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force  an  obedience  to  all  decrees,  fuch  as  have  not 
perhaps  been  known  before  in  the  world. 

Thefe  circumftances,  when  combined,  form  one 
of  the  moft  curious  political  fpedacles  of  which 
the  hiilory  of  mankind  prefents.any  traces. 

Several  writers  have  of  late  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  whole  is  anarchy.  That  there  is  an  infinite 
deal  of  anarchy  fcattered  through  the  kingdom 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  there  feems  a  ftrong  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  fort  of  government  which  once  before 
appeared,  and  whicli  was  the  moft  lingular  that 
ever  exifted  j  I  mean  that  of  Sparta. 

By  the  inftitudons  of  Lycurgus,  the  property  of 
all  the  land  of  the  ftate  was  given  to  the  public, 
at  the  difpofition  of  the  legislature,  and  divided 
into  equal  lots  according  to  the  number  of  citizens. 
Commerce,  induftry,  and  the  precious  metals,  were 
profcribed  the  confequence,  without  any  direct 
declarations  or  laws,  was  entire  equality.  The 
people  were  divided  into  two  dalles,  foidiers  free 
and  cultivators  Haves :  the  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  latter  (helotes),  who,  having  Hrft  fed  them- 
felves,  the  whole  furplus  became  the  property  of 
the  public ;  money  was  unnecefiary;  the  iron  coin 
flaked  in  vinegar,  to  deprive  it  of  intrinflc  value, 
anfwered  merely  as  a  meafure  of  barter. 
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In  c&mpesing  this  fyfkm  with  the  flate  of  France* 
it  would  be  abford  to  foppofe  what  the  intention 
has  been*  or  die  profeliod  objects  of  legiflation  m 
that  kingdom.  It  is  only  neceffary  to  examine 
how  things  really  are,  and  what  die  tendency  in 
future. 

Under  a  legiflarion  of  nominal  liberty,  we  art 
not  to  look  for  die  cultivators  of  France  being 
formally  enflaved  »  but,  fpeaking  politically,  they 
are  dtnofl  as  much  fo  as  die  helotes  of  Sparta. 
They  are  fixed  m  a  fpot  which  they  cannot  abandon 
without  fecuring  the  cultivation,  their  fkill  and 
attention  even  are  placed  in  requilition,  they  are 
hound  to  cultivate  whether  they  will  or  not ;  nay, 
they  are  boorad  to  take  care  of  the  land  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  if  abfeot  on  the  public  Service,  and  they  are 
tied  to  theft  exertions  under  fevere  penalties,  at  the 
moment  that  half  their  teams  are  in  requisition  for 
military  dudes.  Of  their  crop,  no  part  is  free  but 
dial  which  is  oecefiary  for  their  own  eoniumpdon ; 
die  red  is  all  in  requi&tion  by  a  formal  decree  of 
die  Convention,  and  every  bufliel  and  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  fheep  registered  under  fovere  penalties.  The 
ufe  of  the  public  is  the  ule  of  the  foldiery :  thus 
there  are  but  wo  dades  as  at  Sparta ;  the  enflaved 
cultivators  who  feed,  and  the  free  military  who  are 
fed.  Even  in  the  equal  divifion  of  the  foil  the 
refemblance  becomes  every  day  more  complete; 
•  *  1  for, 
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for,  the  Convention  has  long  ago  received  the  pro- 
pofidon,  and  referred  it  to  a  committee;  bus:  I 
want  no  authority  of  that  kind,,  for  the  natural 
tendency  of  things  in  fudi  a  pofirion  is  more  power¬ 
ful  than  an  exprefs  law  :  any  considerable  inequa¬ 
lity  in  the  property  of  land  cannot  pofhbiy  laid  in 
France  under  its  prefect  fyftem. 

NccefUty  in  another  point  has  fhewn  how  fbpe- 
rior  it  is  to  bws ;  money  is  be  coming  hourly  as 
much  proferibed  m  France  as  in  Laconia.  The 
coinage  of  affignats  has  had  and  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  iron  coin  of  Lycurgjas-  While  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  comd  be  applied  to  the  public  ier  vice, 
the  Convention  made  great  ufc  of  them,,  fox  they 
feized  ah;  but  an  uncontrollable  necefllty  leifcns 
the  mats  rapidly,  and  they  will  infallibly  disappear. 
Under  lb  violent  a  llate  of  internal  hofblity,  this 
does  not  threaten  fo  much  min  as  may  have  been 
conceived. 

If  the  government  is  confequent  and  juft  to  thole 
principles  which  are  filendy  eftabiifhing  themfelves, 
it  will,  when  no  more  confide  table  ufe  is  to  be 
made  of  gold  and  Elver,  prohibit  it  them  alto¬ 
gether  ,  and  all  their  imparts  from  abroad  will  be 
paid  fox  in  barter. 

>  1 

This  reach,  of  policy  is,  however,  lefs  to  be 
expected  than  any  other  part  of  the  lyftem;  the 

B  3  plunder 


plunder  of  the  Englifh  commerce,  which  is  furc 
to  go  forward  in  every  war,  and  more  than  ever 
in  this,  from  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  own, 
united  with  that  of  fuch  provinces  as  their  arms 
may  conquer,  will  be  ftrong  temptations  to  the 
contrary,  as  well  as  the  private  intereft  of  thofe 
w £jp,  for  the  moment,  are  the  leaders  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


Whatever  may  be  the  intention  or  the  objedt 
of  the  leaders  in  the  revolutions  which  have  for 
five  years  diltradted  that  kingdom,  the  fadt  is,  that 
a  fyflem  fomewhat  firnilar  to  that  of  Lycurgus  has 
nearly  eftablifhed  itfelf.  The  exiftence  of  very 
great  cities  will  occafion  fhades  of  difference  j  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  cities  will  become  the  garrifons 
of  walled  camps  j  and  thus  affimilate  with  the 
military,  and  become  a  part  of  the  free  clafs ;  but 
the  peafantry  may  remain  equally  enflaved. 


Sir  James  Stewart’s  Political  Economy  carries 
'many  proofs  of  profound  thinking:  there  is  a  pafiage 
in  it  on  the  Spartan  fyftem,  which  muft  be  deemed 
at  prefent  very  curious :  fc  Were  any  prince  in 
Europe,  whofe  fubjedts  I  fhall  fuppofe  may  amount 
to  fix  millions  of  inhabitants,  one -half  employed 
in  agriculture,  the  other  half  employed  in  trade 
and  induftry,  or  living  upon  a  revenue  already 
acquired  5  were  fuch  a  prince,  1  fay,  fuppofed  to 
have  authority  fufficient  to  engage  his  people  to 

adopt 
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adopt  a  new  plan  of  economy,  calculated  to  fecure  . 
them  againft  the  defigns  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
who,  I°ihall  fuppofe,  has  formed  fchemes  of  inva¬ 
ding  and  fubduing  them ;  let  him  engage  the  whole 
proprietors  of  land  to  renounce  their  feveral  pof- 
feffions ;  or,  if  that  fuppofition  Arnold  appear  too 
abfurd,  let  him  contract  debts  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  property  of  the  nation  ;  let  the  land-tax  be 
impofed  at  2cs.  in  the  pound,  and  then  let  him 
become  bankrupt  to  the  creditors  :  let  die  in¬ 
come  of  all  the  lands  be  collected  throughout  the 
country  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftate ;  let  all  the  luxurious 
arts  be  profcribed,  and  let  thofe  employed  in  them 
be  formed,  under  the  command  of  the  former  land- 
proprietors,  into  a  body  oi  regular  troops,  oiticers, 

'  and  foldiers,  provided  with  every  thing  neceffary 
for  their  maintenance,  and  that  ot  their  wives  and 
families,  at  the  public  expence.  Let  me  carry  the 
foppofition  farther:  let  every  fuperfluity  be  cut 
off;  let  the  peafants  be  en (laved,  and  obliged  to 
labour  the  ground  with  no  view  of  profit  to  them- 
felves,  but  for  fimple  fubfiftence ;  let  the  ufe  oi 
gold  and  filver  be  profcribed,  and  let  ail  thefe 
metals  be  fhut  up  in  a  public  treafure :  let  no 
foreign  trade,  and  very  little  domeftic,  De  exrcouia- 
ged ;  but  let  every  man  willing  to  ferve  as  a  foidier  bo 
received  and  taken  care  oi;  and  thofe,  who  either 
incline  to  be  idle  or  who  are  found  fuperfluous,  be 
fent  out  of  the  country.  I  alk.  What  combination, 
among  the  modern  European  princes,  would  carry 
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on  a  fuccefsful  war  againft  fuch  a  people  ?  What 
article  would  be  wanting  to  their  eafe,  that  is,  to 
their  ample  fubfiftence?  Their  happinefs  would 
depend  upon  the  temper  of  their  mind.  And  what 
country  could  defend  themfelves  againft  the  attack 
of  fuch  an  enemy  ?*  Such  a  fyftem  of  political 
economy,  I  readily  grant,  is  not  likely  to  take  place; 
but,  if  ever  it  did,  would  it  not  effedually  dafh  to 
pieces  the  whole  fabric  of  trade  and  induftry  which 
has  been  forming  for  fo  many  years  ?  And  would  it 
not  oblige  every  other  nation  to  adopt,  as  far  as 

*  In  Harrington’s  Ocean g.  there  is  a  remarkable  paffage  pro- 

% 

phetic  of  the  future  power  of  France,  fhoiild  fhe  poflefs  a  popular 
government :  the  idea  is,  however,  built  on  very  wild  notions. 

<(  Columbus  offered  gold  to  one  of  your  kings,  through  whofe 
happy  incredulity  another  prince  has  drunk  the  poifon,  even  to  the 
confumption  of  his  people  ;  but  I  do  not  offer  you  a  nerve  of  war 
that  is  made  of  purfe-ftrings,  fuch  an  one  as  has  drawn  the  face  of 
the  earth  into  convulfions,  but  fuch  as  is  natural  to  her  health  and 
beauty.  If  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  were  not  all  fick,  all  cor¬ 
rupted  together,  there  would  be  none  of  them  fo ;  for,  the  fick 
would  not  be  able  to  withffand  the  found,  nor  the  found  to  preT 
ferve  their  health  without  curing  of  the  fick.  The  firft  of  thefe 
nations  (which,  if  you  ftay  her  lefture,  will,  in  my  mind,  be  France) 
that  recovers  the  health  of  antient  prudence  fhall  certainly  govern 
the  world.  For,  what  did  Italy  when  fhe  had  it  ?  And,  as  you 
were  in  that,  fo  fhall  you  in  like  cafe  be  reduce4  to  a  province  :  I 
do  not  fpeak  at  random.  Italy,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Lucius  Emi- 
lius  Papus  and  Caius  Atilius  Regulus,  armed  upon  the  Gallip 
tumult  that  then  happened  of  herfelf,  and  without  the  aid  of  fo¬ 
reign  auxiliaries,  70,000  horfe  and  700,000  foot:  but  as  Italy  is 
the  lead  of  thofe  three  countries,  fo  is  France  now  the  moll  po¬ 
pulous.”  Oceana  p.  203. 

;  ' i  offible. 
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pofiible,  a  fimilar  condudt,  from  a  principle  of  felt 
prefervation  ?” 

That  fyflem  of  economy,  which  this  writer  thought 
not  likely  to  take  place,  feems  at  prefent  fall  efta- 
blifhing  itfclf,  not  formally  and  intentionally  from 
the  operations  of  a  legiflature,  but  by  a  lort  of 
natural  tendency  of  fome  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
and  defpotic  meafures  ever  heard  of;  not  lefs  fo 
than  the  revolution  effedled  by  Lycurgus;  and 
whether  it  really  end  in  an  eftabli£hment  fo  exactly 
fimilar  is  not  effential  it  is  fufficient  for  our  pur- 
pofe  at  prefent  to  flate,  that,  in  effedt,  the  cultivators 
are  enflaveds  money  difappearing,  foreign  com¬ 
merce  annihilated,  and  domeftic  fcarcely  exifling, 
the  towns  become  camps  :  with  all  this  violence  of 
change,  the  force  of  the  kingdom  greater  than  in 
any  former  period,  and  Europe  trembling  around. 
Thefe  are  facts  undeniable  becaufe  notorious,  and 
they  come  nearly  to  the  Lacedemonian  fyflem  the 
flavery  of  the  peafantry  may  ere  long  be  civil  as 
well  as  political. 

*  *'  '  .  / 

.  -  7  A 

The  Jacobin  fpirit  in  France  has  effedled,  by 
fpilling  torrents  of  blood,  almofl  every  circumflance 
fuppofed  to  be  done  by  the  ideal  prince  of  Sir 
James  Stewart ;  there  is  hardly  a  point  that  varies, 
except  the  command  of  the  troops  not  being  given 
to  the  land-proprietors.  The  governing  powers  got 
pofTeffion  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  by  a  fhorter 
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procefs  than  perfuading  landlords  :  —  They  cut  the 
throats  of  thofe  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
confifcated  the  property  of  all ;  the  fimilarity  in 
every  other  particular  is  remarkable ;  product  of 
lands  collected  for  the  fate  $  the  luxurious  arts  pro - 
feribed ;  a  great  army  of  the  idle  formed  and  fed  at 
the  public  expence  $  every  fuperfiiiity  cut  off*  the 
peafants  obliged  to  labour  the  ground  for  fimple  Jub - 
fiflence ;  gold  and  filver  the  fame  as  proferibed  in 
circulation ,  but  Jhut  up  in  a  public  treafure  \  no  foreign 
trade  and  very  little  domejlic  f  every  man  willing  to 
be  a  foldier  received ;  the  refemblance  is  complete  : 
forry  I  am  to  add,  that  die  enormous  power,  the 
refuk  of  the  whole,  continues  the  fimilarity,  which 
is  finiihed  by  the  combination  of  the  modern  European 

'  -  .  ■  i  .  it * , 

*  La  Convention,  apres  avoir  raifonnee  d’apres  ces  principes, 
]es  a  tellement  infinues  a  la  nation,  qu’elle  peut  detruire  fes 
pouts,  biuler  fes  vaiiTeaux  et  fes  navires;  et,  fe  faifant  ainfi  uu 
rampart  de  fa  betrbarie ,  porter  un  cotip  mortel  au  commerce  de 
toutes  les  nations  en  aneantifiant  le  fien.  Le  Comte  de  Mont- 
gaillardy  p.  49.  That  the  Convention  never  underftood  the  real 
tendency  of  their  own  meafures  appears  from  their  exertions  by 
fea,  which  are  a  direct  deduction  from  the  real  power,  the  natu* 
ral  refult  of  the  fyfiem  forming  itfelf,  and  mult  arreft  in  fome 
jneafure  its  progrefs.  The  fpe&acle  of  a  people,  abandoning  all 
that  the  world  molt  efteems,  and  relting  every  hope  and  effort 
on  agriculture  and  arms,  whether  the  refult  of  the  deep  views  of 
fuck  a  legifiator  as  Lycurgus,  or  the  atrocities  of  a  Convention, 
ends  in  the  fame  effect,  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  force  as 
ought  to  be  well  underftood  by  their  neighbours,  who  may,  for 
want  of  imderftai^ding  it,  find  themfelves  fwept  away  or  crufhed 
by  its  weight. 
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princes  being  hitherto  inefficient  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  framed. 

In  the  eftabliftiing  fuch  a  fyftem,  we  fee  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  land,  that  is,  half  the  people,  enHaved. 
This  has  taken  place.  Sir  James’s  conclufton  is  that 
the  refult  would  be  effectually  dajbing  to  pieces  the 
whole  fabric  of  trade  and  indujlry ,  meaning  plainly 
that  of  all  Europe,  which  has  taken  three  centuries 
to  form.  If  his  principles  are  folid,  and  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  fteps  taken  to  prevent  it,  this  conclu¬ 
fion  feems  not  extravagant. 

Here  then  are  two  great  reliilts  of  this  new 
fyftem  which  the  French  have  eftablifhed ;  the 
landlords  murdered,  the  cultivators  of  every  kind 
made  beads  of  burthen  to  the  towns  and  armies, 
and  trade  and  induftry  dafhed  to  pieces !  and  this 
not  the  peculiar  effect  of  certain  atrocious  proceed¬ 
ings  in  France,  but  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
fyftem,  forming  itfelf,  by  an  invifible  chain  of  ne- 
ceffity,  beyond  the  political  eye  that  moved  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  beyond  the  power  or  control  of 
the  legiflators  that  have  ignorandy  eftablifhed  it.  — 
The  iron  age  of  barbarifm  returned — and  all  that 
trade  and  induftry,  wealth  and  peace,  arts  and 
fcience,  civilization  and  elegance  —  all  that  the 
culture  and  decoration  of  the  human  mind  have 
done  for  man  —  levelled  in  the  duftj  —  and,  in  their 
place,  blood,  and  rapine,  and  horror,  triumphant! 

What 
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What  this  writer  adds  of  happinefs  alludes*  certain¬ 
ly,  to  the  foldiery  alone  *  for*  an  enflaved  peafantry, 
and  induflry  dafhed  to  pieces*  are  not  features  of 
happy  fields*  or  manufja&ures.  in  a  fiate  of  cafe* 

*  *  ■  .  r  *  y  "  _ 

✓  * 

•  Here  let  us  paufe  for  a  moment*  and  srfk  our 

landed*  and  trading,  and  moneyed*  men,  of  every 
defeription*  who,  on  one  hand,  are  favourable  to  the 
principles  that  are  producing  theie  re  volutions 
die  world  or,  on  tlie  otlier,  inadive  in  oppofitioo 
to  them  y  what  are,  or  can  be,  their  end,  their  aim^ 
or  expectation  i 

Annihilation  is  the  palpable  fate  of  the  whole 
body  of  landlords.  Whatever  may  be  the  meander- 
stags  of  the  anarchy  that  leads  to  fuch  flotation,  or 
the  finuofities  of  that  mafs  of  horror  and  eonfufion 
dial  accompanies  it,  in  any  cafe,  die  event  to  land- 
proprietors  mutt  be  the  fame.  A  few  years  of 
ftonn  and  blaodfhed  ddlroy  them  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  the  state,  new-  moulded  from  the  dregs 
of  towns,  a  flumes  their  place.*  The  manoeuvres 
of  prehenfion,  pre-emption,  and  requifition,  chain 
down  the  farmers  and  labourers  as  they  are  now 
chained  in  France  >  by  the  letter  of  the  law  with 
civil  liberty  to  confole  them,  but  political  Haves, 

*  La  Convention  a  eon$u  le  projet  der  nationaU/er  le  fo!  entsex 
4e  la  France j  d’inferire  le  territoire,  comme  la  dette  publique, 
%r  le  grand  livre.  Montgaillard>  p.  4.6. 

cultivating 
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activating  for  others,  and  daring  to  retain  but  a  bare 
fubfiflence,  real  flaves  to  diofe  who  would  pretend 
that  they  were  fighting  to  reform  abufes  and 
cllabiiih  freedom!  View  the  lands  of  England  and 
the  happlnefs  of  every  clafs  that  cultivates,  and 
then  meditate  on  fuck  a  change! 

The  whole  fabric  of  arcs,  and  mduftry,  and  mams- 
features,  which  has  taken  fuch  time  and  fuch  wife 
tbs  to  ere&a  dafhed  m  penes  1  Is  that  a  Jpeflade 
to  kindle  apprehenrions  m  the  minds  of  chofe  wealthy 
men*  who,  at  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Halifax,  Birming- 
hm.%  Manoht{fer0  and  Norwich,  lee,  apparently 
with  unconcern,  iocieties  fpringkg  up  around  them, 
whofe  profefied  purpofe  is  to  change  the  conftitu- 
rio a  of  their  own  country,  and  defTeminate  the  moft 
lavtffi  praifes  of  the  proceedings  m  France  f  Have 
they  no  feeling  for  the  treatment  which  the  egotljm 
of  mercantile  wealth  has  met  with  at  Lyons,  Mar- 
Miles,  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  Havre,  and  m  every 
commercial  town  of  that  kingdom?  Our  Biffenters, 
who  are  wealthy  and  commercial,  and  who  com¬ 
plain  of  tells  as  their  oppreffion  here,  and  figh, 
many  of  them,  for  the  equality  of  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment —  do  they  fee  no  ©ppreffions  in  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Frenchmen?  Let  them  turn  their  eyes 
to  Flanders,  and  there  they  will  fee  an  equal  mea- 
fure  dealt  to  friends  and  foes :  and  the  little  ringer 

the  fraternity  of  republicans  a  deadlier  weight 
than  the  whole  mafe  of  grievances  they  complained 

of 
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of  under  their  former  mafler.  Yon  want,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  tells  repealed  and  abufes  reformed ;  and,  to 
carry  your  point,  encourage  focieties  cemented  in 
the  jargon  of  the  Convention,  and  who,  by  aiding 
the  views  of  France,  would  bring  in  a  torrent  that 
would  reform  all  abufes,  for  it  would  leave  nothing 
to  abufe ;  —  it  would  reform  your  commerce  * — 
fraternizp  your  wealth — and,  if  your  heads  efcaped 
the  requifition  of  the  Holy  Mother  Guillotine, 
you  would  blefs  your  liars  for  a  cock- boat  to  con¬ 
vey  you  naked  to  America. 

Our  moneyed  men  alfo,  whofe  riches  are  in  banks, 
flocks,  funds,  and  mortgages  —  do  they  wifh  to  di¬ 
vide  the  national  llrength  by  quellions  of  .  party 
and  reform?  Do  they  look  to  the  French  fyltem 
of  iron  and  paper  as  better  fecurities  than  the  laws 
of  England?  To  name  the  contrail  is  enough: 
that  underltanding,  in  a  Hate  of  manhood,  mull  be 
infantine  indeed  that  does  not  feel  the  Ihock,  and 
fee,  in  perfpe&ive,  the  univerfal  ruin  that  would 
deluge  the  land. 

Do  our  commercial  men  imagine  that  fuch  an 
iron  fyllem  can  ellablifh  itfelf  in  France,  and  trade 
be  left  to  flourilh  in  any  neighbouring  kingdom  ? 
The  expectation  would  be  vain.  The  ambition  of 
republics  is  proverbial,  and  none  fo  domineering  as 
the  democratical.  The  exiltence  of  fo  enormous  a 
force,  with  no  limits  to  its  power  or  its  acquilitions 
•  hut 
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but  what  the  fplrit  of  its  own  modeatiQ^’^ight 


define,  would  be  abfolutely  incompatible  with  the 
peace  and  fecurity  of  a  wealthy  neighbour:  com¬ 
mercial  jealoufy,  the  difputes  infeparable  from  ex¬ 
tended  trade,  the  envy  which  great  fuccefs  and 
greater  riches  excite,  a  thoufand  circumftances, 
would  kindle  heats;  and,  where  the  iron  arm  of 
power  meafures  with  wealthy  imbecility,  what  would 
it  prove  but  the  conteft  between  the  tiger  and  the 
lamb  ?  A  ftate  of  things  fo  obvious  and  fo  dan¬ 
gerous,  that  peace  confiftendy  with  policy  would  be 
but  a  preparation  for  hoflility  :  in  other  words, 
wars  w'ould  be  endlefs  till  conquefts  reduced  the 
weaker  party  to  the  deflrudion  of  unlimited  fub- 
miffion ;  a  prog  refs  that  would  juftify  the  remark 
of  Sir  James  Stew- art,  that  one  country,  eflablifhing 
itfelf  on  the  fimple  bafis  of  agriculture  and  arms, 
would  deftroy  the  commerce,  trade,  and  induftry, 
of  ail  its  neighbours.  Refiftance  is  vain,  without  a 
policy  equally  energic ;  and  whether  you  are  driven 
to  adopt  fuch  inftitutions  for  felf-defence,  or  are 
conquered  for  want  of  them,  commerce,  in  either 
caie,  is  deftroyed. 


What  a  call  then  is  fo  fatal  a  profpedl,  to  every 
commercial  clafs  in  Britain,  to  fecond  the  efforts  of 
government  with  a  vigour  the  molt  determined; 
fince  it  is  only  by  great  facrihces,  at  prefent,  that 
any  thing  can  be  preferved  in  future. 


iBtit  there  are  men  among  us  in  a  Hate  of  poverty* 
thrown  perhaps  out  of  employment  by  bankrupt¬ 
cies  Ot  the  war,  who,  being  in  diltrefs*  think  that 
no  change  could  to  them  be  worfe*  Miferable  in¬ 
fatuation  !  Let  them  alfo  view  the  Frendh  opera¬ 
tions  in  Flanders!  What  is  the  language  ufed  to 
the  lowed:  of  the  people;  even  to  fuch  as  were 
friends  ?  Money  they  have  none,  for  all  Was  leized> 
but  they  have  arms  and  legs  —  their  bodies  are  in 
requifition-^ and  the  only  falute  of  fraternity,  March 
or  be  hanged  ! ! !  Ranged  in  the  front  lines  to 
meet  the  cannon  of  the  foe,  with  the  guillotine  in 
the  rear,  they  feel  that  there  are  evils  of  a  deadlier 
hue  than  Imperial  corruptions,  and  that  the  iron 
fway  of  a  Convention  can  bury  in  equal  ruins  both 
Hates  and  reformers. 

In  regard  to  men  of  another  defcription,  and  in 
legiflative  polls,  —  a  call  to  perfons  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  information  furely  mull  be  unnecelfary. 
It  cannot  now  be  a  quellion  whether  government  is 
to  be  fupported  or  oppofed ;  it  is  the  government 
of  the  period,,  and  confequently  that  alone  which 
can  fave  us  from  a  prelfure  we  never  before 
experienced  —  from  difficulties  unheard  of— and 
from  dangers,  menacing  to  an  alloniffied  world. 
No  oppofition  will,  at  fuch  a  moment,  attempt 
to  perplex  the  miniller  they  cannot  remove.  — 
Amongll  men  in  their  fituations,  there  furely  can 

be 
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be  but  one  heart  and  one  hand,  there  can  be  no 
other  principle  but  that  of  general  union,  the 
union  of  ali  that  is  refpe&able  in  the  kingdom,  to 
oppofe  that  united  mafs  of  atrocity  which  threatens 
to  overthrow  every  eftabluhed  government,  and 
fweep  from  its  very  bafis  all  that  renders  mankind 
fuperior  to  brutes. 

What  is  the  language  that  at  fuch  a  moment 
would  do  honour  to  oppofition  ?  Europe  is  in  danger y 
and  every  thing  in  this  kingdom  is  at  Jiake  ;  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  period  are  greater  and  more  critical  than 
ever  they  were  before .  Such  is  not  a  moment  to  per¬ 
plex  your  plans  or  your  operations  ;  we  will  oppofe  none 
cf  your  mea fires ;  we  do  not  love  you ;  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  your  being  in  power ;  but  we  love  our  ccuntry 
and  feel  its  danger :  you  JhaU  have  every  aid  that 
parliament  can  give  you .  We  will  not  fecede  from 
our  pojlsy  nor  will  we  fin  you  in  office  or  emoluments , 
but  remain ,  as  we  are->  on  the  watch  for  the  fafety  of 
the  kingdom ,  ready  to  afift  and  to  Jupport  you.  Com¬ 
pare  fuch  a  noble  condufb  with  the  wrangling  per¬ 
plexity  of  eternal  debates  that  occupy  and  confound 
the  attention,  which  ought  to  be  given  ferencly  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  public.  What  univerfal  eltima- 
tion,  what  character,  would  how  from  patriotifm 
fo  clearly  announced ! 

*  *  * 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been  much  too 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  war  would  be  terminated 

C  lpeedily4 
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fpeedily,  and  that  fuch  horrors  could  not  have  any 
duration.  They  fhould  be  undeceived  in  this  idea; 
they  fhould  underftand  the  nature  of  their  danger, 
the  remote  and  eventful,  as  well  as  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  ;  they  iliould  be  brought  to  look  it  in  the 
face  and  underftand  it  in  all  its  pofiible  combi¬ 
nations;'  and,  above  all,- fhould  be  well  informed 
how  far  the  probabilities  extend,  that  the  republi¬ 
can  fyftem  may  eftablifh  itfelf  premanentiy,  if  not 
oppofed  with  the  moil  determined  vigour,  and  on 
principles  as  energic  as  its  own.  And,  in  doing 
this,  it  is  a  wYetched  fyftem  to  be  alternately  elated 
or  depreffed  according  to  the  changes  of  fuccefs 
that  attend  the  armies  in  Flanders.  Were  that 
country  recovered  by  the  dole  of  the  campaign, 

there  would,  from  fuch  an  event,  refult  no  lecu- 

* 

rity  that  it  would  not  again  be  loll  in  another. 
Nor  fhould  it  be  forgotten  that  the  French  Con¬ 
vention,  reding  on  their  arms,  may  fay,  we  will 
make  no  'peace  with  you,  hut  upon  our  own  terms ;  let 
the  war  be  perpetual ,  do  your  worJl>  we  dejpife 
your  power ,  we  have  nothing  to  loje  that  you  can  ac¬ 
quire^  you  are  rich ,  we  will  take  the  chance  of  events . 

In  fuch  a  cafe  there  would  be  fecurity  without 
expence,  on  one  fide ;  on  the  other,  a  ruinous 
expenditure,  which  would  be  attended  with  incefTant 
depredation  and  perpetual  alarm.  In  fuch  a  war 
what  could  give  fecurity  but  a  militia  fo  numerous 
as  to  fet  defcents  at  defiance  ?  | 

The 
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The  Count  de  Montgaillard  Teems  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  peace  is  the  object  or  tue  rulers  of 
France,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  fup- 
port  the  war  two  years  longer.  I  will  not  contend 
with  him  upon  points  impoflibie  to  ajceitatn  at 
prefent ;  but  this  muft  be  clear  to  every  neighbour 
of  France ;  that,  if  a  peace  would  enable  them  to 
confolidate  and  perfeS  any  plan  of  a  republic,  that 
does  or  might  tend  to  eftabiiih  a  fyftcm  of  the 
kind  I  have  defcribed,  there  is  no  war  that  would 
in  the  end  be  more  ratal  titan  rue  ft  a  peace,  ouch 
a  republic  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  faft  y 
of  die  property  of  Europe.  We  know  in  F 
that,  even  in  time  of  war,  our  numberlefs  jacobin 
focieties  have  exerted  every  nerve,  JU  j.  } 

with,  the  mod  un rem Itting  diligence  and  energy, 
to  extend  their  principles  far  and  wide,  to  mul¬ 
tiply*  connect,  and  combine,  fuch  (cciedes,  and  to 
diffeminate,  with  the  moil  pernicious  activity,  an 
admiration  of  every  thing  performed  in  France, 


If  they  have  done  this  in  a  moment  of  hofdlity, 
what  would  they  not  dare  when  fhpported  by  the 


'  countenance  and  treasures  of  a  French  Convention, 
acting  by  their  ambaflador  at  London,  and  feconded 
by  myriads  of  agents  fpreading  the  poifon  of  their 
principles  in  every  village  ol  :he  kingdom?  In 
a  country  fo  free  as  this  is,  with  a  preis  open  to 
every  fpecies  of  political  licendoufhefs,  would  it 
be  poffible  for  the  conftitution  to  be  preferved  five 
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years  in  fuch  a  fituation,  fuppofing  it  probable 
that  the  French  republic  would  preferve  the  peace 
for  fo  long  a  period?  The  confequences  of  fuch 
a  ftate  of  things  are  too  clear  to  be  doubted,  and 
the  danger  too  dreadful  to  be  encountered.  Should 
fuch  a  day  come,  if  the  government  of  this  king¬ 
dom  be  not  armed  with  powers  fufficient  to  meet 
fuch  an  arrangement  with  effedt,  the  refult  is  ealily 
forefee  n. 

If  there  are  men  who  think  that  thefe  remarks  fa¬ 
vour  too  much  of  a  flronger  fyftem  of  government 
than  fuits  the  freedom  of  the  times,  let  the  indecent 
fpedtacle  of  the  great  law-officers  of  the  crown, 
at  a  late  trial  hiffed  and  hooted,  and  the  counfel 
for  a  prifoner,  againft  whom  a  grand  jury  had 
found  a  bill  for  high  treafon,  drawn  in  triumph 

through  the  ftreets - let  fuch  a  fpe&acle  convince 

every  reafonable  man  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
firmnefs  in  government,  at  fuch  a  moment,  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  guard  thofe  properties  that  are  in  fuch 
evident  danger ;  to  guard  all  for  which  men  of 
property  can  defire  to  preferve  exiftence,  while 
all  is  thus  attacked  by  our  Jacobin  focieties  with 
mobs  of  their  own,  ready  to  fecond  and  fupport 
them,  ready  to  outrage  and  impede  the  courfe  of 
juflice  in  the  pureil  judicature  the  world  ever 
faw  1 
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To  the  real  and  peaceable  friends  of  Eritlfh  liberty 
It  is  not  of  much  confequence  whether  the  confpU 
rators  againft  our  happy  government  die  on  the 
fcaffold  or  live  under  the  odium  of  having  attempted 
to  deftroy  us ;  but  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that 
we  fhould  have  received  the  conviction,  which  the 
trials  that  are  patted  have  given  us,  that  fuch  defigns 
Were  unqueftionably  formed,  and  that  the  pretence 
of  a  reform  in  parliament  was  no  more  than  a 
cloak  to  cover  intentions  of  the  deepeft  malignity. 
It  will  ever  be  efteemed  of  confequence  that  the 
real  fyftem  of  our  Jacobin  focieties  fhould  have 
been  fo  clearly  developed,  that  we  fhould  know 
the  plans  of  national  ruin  and  deftruCtion  that  were 
fo  near  their  execution  -3  that  we  fhould  fee  how 
narrowly  we  have  efcaped  Conventional  horrors ; 
and,  if  the  overthrow  of  our  Conftitution  was 
plotted  in  fubfervience  to  French  politics,  while  we 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  that  people,  we  cannot 
furely  be  at  any  lofs  to  forefee  what  would  be  the 
refult  of  fimilar  plots  with  a  free  intercourfe  open 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  a  Convention- 
ambaffador,  fupported  not  only  by  the  treafures  of 
France,  but  aCling  under  the  incalculable  impulfe 
of  knowing  that  peace  had  been  impofed  by  their 
fuperiority  in  the  field,  and  fubmitted  to  from 
feeling  that  refiftance  was  vain.  What  could  flow 
from  fuch  a  fituation  but  a  clofe  treaty  of  fraternity, 
friendfhip,  and  alliance,  between  our  Jacobin  re- 
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formers  and  their  victorious  fupportcrs  on  the  other 
fide  the  channel  ? 

It  will  perhaps  be  fold,  that  die  violence  exer- 
cifed'  on  the  landed  mtcreft  m  France  Is  but  tem¬ 
porary,  and  that  peace  would  refiore  both  liberty 
and  property :  what  events  die  womb  of  time  la¬ 
bours  with*  at  fuch  a  fearful  period,  is  not  eafy  to 
conjedture;  but  difficulties  of  a  thoufand  fpecies 
are  fpread  around.  There  are  not*  probably,  fewer 
than  two  millions  of  men  regiftered  for  arms  in 
France,  who,  by  only  being  enrolled,  partake  of 
the  privilege  of  being  fed,  if  not  gratis,  fomething 
like  It,  by  the  labour  of  an  opprefied  peasantry. 
Immenfe  and  victorious  armies  are  in  the  number. 
To  fuppofe  that  elide  men,  pofleffing,  in  the  laft 
refort,  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  in  their 
hands,  would  voluntarily  renounce  fuch  a  fituation 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  ftarved,  through  an 
attention,  to  moral  good,  is  an  extravagant  idea. 
Thofe,  whofe  (kuations  were  formed  by  the  state, 
mull:,  with  arms  in.  their  hands,  be  fed  and  fop- 
ported  by  the  state,  whether  they  are  fighting  in 
Flanders  or  recalled  to  quarters  at  home ;  and  to 
do  this  there  is  but  one  method,  confident  with  the 
prefers  at  ion  of  fewer*  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
pofieis  It,  which  is,  to  continue  the  policy  that 
armed  thofe  hordes.  So  long  as  die  crops  of  the 
farmers  are  in  requifirion,  at  an.  arbitrary  price 
paid  with  paper,  they  are,  to  all  political  purpofes. 

Haves; 
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Haves ;  and  the  ftate  is  pofleffed,  though  under  a 
milder  afpett,  of  the  power  which  Lycurgus  de¬ 
creed  at  Sparta  by  means  of  the  helotes.  If  it 
is  replied  that  this  is  confident  only  with  war,  and 
not  for  peace,  the  truth  of  the  objection  depends 
on  events;  fuppofe  thofe  armed  millions  to  be 
quartered  in  walled  camps,  called  towns,  ftill  they 
mud:  be  fed ;  and,  with  all  the  power  of  the  nation 
in  their  hands,  who  is  to  change  the  policy  that 
feeds  them  at  the  expence  of  the  peafant?  But, 
farther,  if  peace  is  to  endanger  the  fyftem,  if  the 
return  of  fuch  myriads  of  foldiers  is  dreaded  by 
the  leaders  at  home,  how  is  peace  to  be  attained? 
While  war  is  for  the  intereft  of  every  man  in 
arms  and  every  man  in  power,  will  they  readily 
have  recourfe  to  peace,  will  they  not  more  probably 
determine  that  there  never  fhall  be  any  fuch  thing  ? 
There  are  not  wanting  decrees  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  that  have  a  ftrong  tincture  of  fuch  a  policy : 
and  every  ©ne  knows  that  Laconia  was  but  a  great 

camp,  with  no  employment  but  arms  for  every 

* 

free  man  in  it. 

By  others  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that,  as 
the  foldiery  were  drawn  from  the  occupations  of  in- 
duftry,  they  might  on  a  peace  return  to  thofe  em¬ 
ployments  ;  but  this  movement  is  not  on  velvet. 
The  manufactures  of  France,  working  for  foreign 
commerce  or  luxurious  confumption,  are  not  in  a 
ftate  of  impediment  or  ftagnation,  they  are  abfo- 
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lutely  annihilated  j  and  the  only  fabrics  in  the  king¬ 
dom  are  of  the  mod  ordinary  and  grofs  nature,  but 
chiefly  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  account  of 
government.  With  money  gradually  profcribed  or 
driven  away,  a  deluge  of  paper  in  its  place,  and 
equality  eftablilhed,  how  are  manufactures  to  be 
revived  ?  It  is  a  viflonary  idea.  Impracticable ;  im- 
poflible !  But,  fuppofe  it  poflible  in  a  long  period  of 
time,  what  is  to  become  of  thefe  millions  of  armed 
men  in  the  years  that  would  be  neceflary  for  the 
tranfltion  from  a  date  of  fo  much  violence  to  thp 
peace  and  tranquillity  neceflary  for  fuch  re-eda- 
bliffiment  ?  Who  does  not  fee  an  univerfal  anarchy 
fpreading  through  the  land  ?  But  reverfe  the  medal 
to  the  fituation  of  things  at  prefent ;  millions  armed 
and  fighting,  and  fed  by  millions  politically  en- 
(laved,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  long  fo  enor¬ 
mous  a  power  may  be  fupported. 

There  was  a  very  Angular  policy  at  Sparta,  not 
a  part  of  the  inditutions  of  Lycurgus,  but  fpring- 
ing  by  neceffity  from  them,  and  this  was  the  de.- 
druction  of  the  helotes  when  they  became  too. 
numerous,  and  the  fending  off  colonies  of  free 
citizens  when  the  multiplication  of  that  clafs  arofe 
beyond  the  neceflary  balance.  The  progrefs  of 
events  in  France  will,  by  fome  means  or  other,  pre- 
ferve  fomething  of  a  balance  between  the  two 
clafles;  the  deflrudlion  by  war  may  reduce  the 
fbldiery  to  foch  a  number  as  can  be’  fed  by  the 

peafants;' 
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peafants :  their  great  danger,  and  a  palpable  one  it 
is,  is  that  the  farmer  will  be  fo  difeouraged  by  this 
violent  policy,  that  cultivation  will  fall  Ihort  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  necefiary  furplus  by  which  the  armies  and 
towns  are  to  be  fed  j  againd  that  obvious  danger,  ty¬ 
ranny  has  nothing  to  provide  but  terror  and  punilh- 
ment ;  their  armies  march  and  their  Ihips  fail  under 
the  influence  of  the  guillotine ;  the  plough  mult  move 
by  the  fame  omnipotent  infligation.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  to  be  their  great  apprehenfion,  and  the 
evil  is  of  a  nature  that  even  defpotifm  like  theirs, 
more  terrible  than  any  that  ever  yet  defolated  the 
globe,  will  find  more  difficult  to  prevent  or  to  cure 
than  any  other. 

%  _ 

Lycurgus  was  fenfible  how  dangerous  to  his  in- 
ftitutions  mull  all  foreign  connexion  prove,  and  he 
guarded  againfl  it  with  the  utmod  caution.  It  was 
foreign  conquefl  that  deflroyed  Sparta.  A  war 
vibrating  in  its  events  would  be  the  mod  favour¬ 
able  to  the  edabiifhment  of  a  fimilar  fyltem  in 
France  ;  rapid  conquells,  that  give  them  the  plunder 
and  pofTefiion  of  rich  countries,  fuch  as  they  are 
furrounded  by,  might  be  as  fatal  to  their  fyftem  as 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  miferable  people  maflered 
by  their  arms.  .  .  .  , 

But  the  circumflance  mod  intereding,  and  which 
demands  beyond  any  other  the  attention  of  every 
government  in  Europe,  is  the  enormity,  refources, 

extent, 
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extent^  and  energy,  of  the  force  which  has  thus 
been  created  by  events  the  moil  amazing  and  the 
molt  horrible  that  ever  aftonifhed  and  fcourged, 
the  human  Ipecies,  This  is  a  fubjed  that  well 
deferves  the  moft  ferious  examination  by  every 
cabinet,  and  ought  to  alarm  every  individual  that 
has  property  in  any  country  of  the  globe.  That 
this  force  has  been  greatly  under-rated  becomes 
every  hour  more  apparent;  and,  with  its  mani- 
feftation,  ought  to  increafe  the  terror  of  all  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  If,  as  I  think  may  be  contended,  it  fhould 
be  found  to  reft  in  the  great  outline  on  fomething 
fimilar  in  effect  to  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus, 
and  that  we  have  really  caufe  to  apprehend  the 
reality  of  Sir  James  Stewart’s  prophetic  idea,  the 
caufe  of  this  alarm  becomes  more  ferious,  becaufe 
it  would  then  reft  on  a  more  permanent  principle 
than  is  admitted  at  prefent. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  memoirs  and 
information  of  the  times,  which  give  to  one  perfon,* 
diftinguifhed  more  for  crimes  than  fuppofed  ability, 
fomething,  perhaps  much  of  that  influence,  which, 
in  a  period  not  quite  fimilar  in  this  country,  ad¬ 
vanced  an  individual  to  the  fupreme  authority. 
Whether  that  perfon  is  or  is  not  in  poffeflion  of 
the  authority  attributed  to  him ;  whether  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  the  Convention,  or  the 

*  This  paper  was  written  before  the  death  of  Robefpierre. 
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Jacobi*  club,  be  the  real  defpots  of  France,  I 
{ball  not  inquire  at  prefent  j  at  all  events,  the 
temporary  power  of  a  leader,  in  a  moment  hke  the 
prefent,  in  France,  mud  neceifarily  hang  by  a  thread, 
and  every  reafoning,  founded  on  fo  uncertain  a 
combination,  mud  want  much  of  that  maturity 
which  ought  alone  to  demand  attention  in  an  in¬ 
quiry  like  the  prefent. 

The  different  principles,  apparent  in  the  two 
conqueds  of  Flanders,  made  by  the  French  under 
Dumourier  and  Pichegru,  are,  however,  remarkable, 
and  feem  to  prove  a  real  change  in  the  government 
of  France ;  while  the  Convention  had  any  freedom 
left,  the  people  in  every  foreign  conqued  were 
fummoned  and  appealed  to,  and  every  effort  tended 
to  edablith  a  government  fimilar  to  that  of  France. 
At  prefent  the  French  treat  the  Flemings  as  a 
mete  conquered  people,  ieizing  every  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  making  levies  of  men  to  ferve  in  their 
armies ;  the  firft  was  die  policy  of  a  free  republic ; 
die  prefent  fliould  fpeak  die  real  dihlatorlliip  of 
Robefpierre,  more  anxious  to  fecure  France  than 
to  render  their  fvftem  univerial.  By  treating 
Flanders  with  this  ieverity,  they  plainly  give  up 
the  idea  of  being  joined  in  other  countries  by  the 
gecple*  in  expectation  of  being  rendered  free 5  fuch 
exteniion  of  liberty,  as  it  is  called,  tinted  perfectly 
the  republican  fpirit  of  a  free  Convention,  but  it 
would  in  nothing  fecond  die  views  of  a  defpot  in 

France, 
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France,  anxioiis  only  to  fecure  the  power  he  hid 
gained* 

Thus  may  the  Welfare  of  Etirope  much  depend 
on  the  perfonal  interefts  of  fuch  a  chief  as  Robef- 
pierre,  who  cannot  eftablilh  his  own  power  without 
deftroying  in  a  great  meafure  the  eftablifhment  of 
fuch  a  fyftem  as  the  Convention,  if  it  fupports  it- 
felf  free,  may  probably  eflfecft  ;  a  defpotic  ufurper  in 
France  may  find  his  intereft  in  a  peace,  and  the 
governments  of  his  neighbours  have  no  reafon  to  be 
alarmed  at  a  power  which  will  not  necefiarily  be 
adverfe  to  the  principles  of  their  own* 

Lately  there  has  arifen  in  the  Convention  a  ftrong 
appearance  of  a  more  mild  fpirit  and  a  marked  op- 
pofition  to  the  Jacobins :  how  long  this  new  and 
unlooked-for  difpofition  will  prevail  is  a  queftion 
entirely  doubtful.  The  atrocities  of  Jacobinifm 
united  all  Europe  againft  France ;  the  return  of 
humanity  is  much  more  likely  to  difolve  the  league 
than  the  former  fyftem  of  blood  and  horrors.  But 
thefe  variations  of  clouds  and  fun-ftiine,  which  may 
pafs  by  turns  acrofs  the  French  hemifphere,  are 
nothing  in  the  eye  of  the  politician,  who  muft  be 
fenfible  that  fuch  changes  can  never  be  relied  on  by 
the  neighbours  of  that  kingdom  as  the  leaft:  affu- 
ranee  of  their  own  fafety.  It  would  be  a  miferable 
fupinenefs  to  truft  to  the  arrangements  of  fa£tions 
in  a  Convention,  or  die  vibrations  of  influence 

between 
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between  fuch  an  aflembly  and  the  Jacobin  clubs 
as  any  bads  on  which  to  found  the  hope  of  peace. 
Whatever  party  predominates,  the  power  may  re¬ 
main  that  threatens  the  independancy  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  who  are  to  look  for  fecurity  no  more  to  a 
party  of  indulgent s  than  to  one  of  Jacobins.  While 
a  Republic,  founded  on  equality  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  property,  remains  in  France,  Europe  is 
menaced  with  ruin,  and  mud  deftroy  the  monfter 
or  be  deftroyed  by  it. 

Thefe  parties  may  rife  and  fall  in  fuccefiion  in 
that  horrid  fyftem  which  has  ruined  France ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  mod  violent  will  at  lad 
prevail  in  all  Democracies;  fo  that  no  reafonable 
man  would  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  men  who  at 
prefent  oppofe  the  Jacobins  carried  by  them  to 
the  guillotine.  Suppofe  a  peace  concluded  with 
the  moderates,  our  fleets  laid  up,  and  our  armies 
dilbanded :  a  new  revolution  of  party  takes  place 
at  Paris;  the  friends  of  peace  dedroyed,  and  Ja¬ 
cobin  fury  predominant.  What  danger,  what  con- 
fufion,  what  ufelefs  expence,  what  difaders,  in 
-the  profpect  of  a  new  war  !  What  is  the  conclu- 
fion  ?  That  the  multiplication  of  aflignats  mud  be 
continued  by  war,  till  the  people,  thoroughly  tired 
of  their  tyrants,  fhail  edablifh,  on  firm  foundations, 
the  power  of  thofe  who  from  moderation  may  be 
relied  on  to  keep  whatever  peace  may  then  be 
concluded. 

Nor 
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Nor  am  I  unmindful  that  it  was  manners  that 
formed  the  Spartans,  and  ailu  redly  not  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Frenchmen ;  but  events,  like  thofe  which 
have  taken  place  in  France,  will  tend  Urongiy  to 
an  entire  change  of  manners;  and  that  in  effect 
they  are  changed  is  known ;  the  equality  which  is 
introduced,  and  the  baniihment,  death,  or  ruin,  of 
all  who  had  fortunes  large  enough  to  preierve  the 
luxury  which  forms  European  manners,  have  efta- 
blifhed  a  fimplicity,  a  ferocity,  and  a  hardy  cou¬ 
rage,  that  may  have  effedts,  if  not  entirely  fimilar 
to  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  fufficiently  fo  to 
render  France  a  camp,  and  its  foldiers  the  terror 
of  the  world. 

j 

This  enormous  power  refill ts  from  the  principle 
common  to  the  Hate  of  Sparta  and  France,  that  a 
people  may  arrange  themfelves  into  two  claiTes  only; 
foldiers  and  cultivators:  when  every  man  that  can 
be  fpared  from  tillage  and  the  groffer  fabrics  is  made- 
a  foldier,  and  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  itate;  the 
Lacedemonian  fyftem,  fo  far  as  national  power  is 
inquefcion,  becomes  eftablifhed ;  and  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  fuch  a  country  can  arrange  itfelf  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  efcape  a  civil  war,  the  confequences  of 
Lycurgus’s  inllitutions  may  be  expected. 

The  important  politico  at  prefent  to  be  con- 
fidered  is  this:  Whatever  may  be  the  principles  on 
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which  this  enormous  power  of  France  is  founded, 
that  power  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety 
of  her  neighbours]  and  whether  it  be  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Jacobin  anarchy  or  Spartan  energy,  it  is 
equally  incompatible  with  the  exiftence  of  property 
in  any  country  of  Europe.  What  then  is  the  po¬ 
licy  that  fhall,  in  either  cafe,  be  adopted  to  counter¬ 
act  this  dreadful  torrent,  which  threatens  to  bear 
down  and  drive  before  it  every  thing  that  can  in  a 
polilhed  fociety  make  life  defirable  ? 

The  firft  feature  of  this  inquiry  is  the  novelty  of 
the  danger,  which  refults  from  the  incredible  re- 
fources  created  in  France  upon  principles  that  fet 
all  experience  and  all  ancient  policy  at  defiance. 
Should  it  end  in  the  profcription  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  *  mea- 
fure  moft  to  be  dreaded  by  her  neighbours,  that 
country  will  reft,  in  every  refpeci,  on  fo  new  and 
fmgular  a  foundation,  that  it  will  merit  the  utmoft 
:  anxiety  to  difcover  the  belt  means  of  oppofmg  what 
may  not  be  found  fo  irrefiftible  as  Sir  James  Stewart 
was  inclined  to  believe. 

•v 
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*  I  do  not  at  prefent  conceive  that  the  full  force  of  France  on 
her  prefent  fyitem  is  by  any  other  means  to  be  rendered  eftedtive ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  the  only  meafure  that  can  prevent  her  running 
into  abfolute  confufion ;  great  inequality  and  great  difcontents 
can  be  prevented  no  other  way,  nor  would  an  agrarian  law  have 
effedt  without  it. 

■j';  "  The 
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The  refource  of  that  writer,  the  adopting  a  fimilar 
fituation,  would  be  voluntarily  to  accept  the  ruia 
and  deftrudUon  which  events  the  moft  atrocious 
have  brought  upon  life  and  property  in  France. 

Clear,  however,  it  mull  be  to  the  narrowefl 
mind,  that  the  maxims  of  old  policy  will  fall  fhort 
when  meafured  againft  the  exigencies  of  fo  new  a 
fituadon.  Let  us  confider  the  cafe  of  Britain.  The 

condnued  increafe  of  a  moneyed  debt  when  oppofed 

/  m 

to  the  iron  of  Sparta,  or  the  paper  of  France, 
founded  on  Spartan  principles,  would  probably  be 
found  a  reliance  inefficacious.  As  far  as  the  expence 
of  a  navy  extends,  there  may  not  be  any  other  re¬ 
fource,  but  for  fecurity  at  home  by  land,  in  cafe  of 
unforefeen  events,  a  force  fuch  as  never  yet  has 
been  feen  in  this  ifland  mull  be  fpeedily  prepared, 
or  at  lead  regiftered  and  armed,  or  we  ffiall  be  at 
the  mercy  of  events  which  m°y  prove  untoward* 

W  ,  i*  \ 

*  .  / 

The  defpotifm  that  governs  France  avails  itfelf  of 
the  whole  force  of  the  nation.  Whatever  will  not 
a £1  with  government  is  crufhed,  deftroyed,  anni¬ 
hilated,  till  terror  brings  all  in  efFedt  to  one  uniform 
mafs,  that  rolls  with  the  refiftlefs  weight  of  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  lava.  To  think  of  oppofmg  to  fuch  a  wedge¬ 
like  force  the  half-meafures  that  have  been  con¬ 
fident  with  a  Hate  of  licentious  freedom  is  to  hold  a 
feather  to  a  whirlwind. 

* 
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To  allow  at  fuch  a  moment  the  printing  and 
dilperfing  treafon,  Jacobinidn,  calls  to  (edition,  and 
panegyrics  on  anarchy,  is  to  play  the  game  of 
dur  enemies,  and  to  admit  poifon  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  national  mind.  It  is  beating  up  for 
recruits  for  the  Convention ;  and  arming  thofe 
whofe  purpofe  is  to  deftroy  us. 

\ 

To  allow  fbcieties,  under  any  of  thofe  offenfive 
and  dangerous  titles  we  have  heard  of,  to  affe  ruble 
under  falfe  pretences  and  infidious  views,  who 
adopt  the  forms  and  the  jargon  of  Jacobinifm  in 
France,  who  call  for  the  guillotine  as  the  bed: 
means  of  reforming  Britifh  abufes ;  to  fuffer  fuch 
confpiracies  againft  domeftic  peace,  to  form,  com¬ 
plete,  and  mature  themfelves ;  is  this  confident 
with  the  exiftence  of  the  lives  or  the  fecurity  of 
the  property  of  the  people  at  fuch  a  fearful  mo¬ 
ment  as  the  prefent  ?  Activity,  vigour,  and  energy, 
fuch  as  the  world  has  not  feen,  are  exerted  to 
fpread  definition  j  will  the  placid  means  of  for¬ 
mer  tranquil  times  meafure  with  fuch  a  foe  ? 

Let  thefe  men  who  are  copying,  with  fuch  reli¬ 
gious  veneration,  the  forms,  the  expreffions,  the 
principles,  that  have  defolated  France,  and  feen 
her  lofe  by  the  field,  the  dungeon,  and  the  fcaffold, 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  men,  tell  us  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  focieties  eftablifhed  amidft  the 
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liberty  of  that  kingdom  to  reform  abufes  or  alter 
the  conftitution  ?  They  would  count  in  the  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  wretches  in  prifons, 
filled  faffer  than  they  are  emptied,  though  three 
hundred  heads  per  diem  fall  by  the  guillotine  !  — 
efforts  of  that  purity  of  freedom  fo  much  extolled ; 
of  that  flood,  cf  light  and  truth  which  fweeys  from 
the  earth  dejfctijm  in  all  its  forms .  * 

While  myriads  are  in  the  field  for  the  deffrudlion 
of  all  property,  property  muff  be  armed  or  it  can¬ 
not  be  fafe.  Upon  a  former  occafion  I  recom¬ 
mended  a  horfe-  militia  of  property ;  the  noble  fpi- 
rit  of  a  part  of  the  nation  has  executed  the  idea ; 
but  this  is  a  point  that  muff  not  be  left  to  private 
feelings.  While  the  attack  is  made  by  fuch  forces 
as  never  were  in  the  held  before,  the  means  of  de¬ 
fence  muff  be  proportionate  to  the  danger ;  a  force 
fhould  be  effablifhed  that  fets  all  apprehenfion  be- 
fide  the  queffion. 

\ 

% 

,The  difficulties  are  great,  but  they  may  not  be 
found  infuperable.  With  manufadtures  and  com¬ 
merce  fupported,  the  fame  proportion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  be  drawn  into  the  field  as  the  Spar¬ 
tan  fyftem  of  France  furnifhes;  for,  in  her  cafe,, 
nearly  all  the  hands  of  the  nation,  not  adtually  em¬ 
ployed  in  raifing  food,  may  be  converted  into  fol- 

*  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information. 
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diers ;  and  this  is  the  circumftance  that  creates  lo 
enormous  a  power.  But,  what  we  cannot  equal  for 
foreign  attack,  we  may  approach  for  home  defence, 
were  every  man  of  a  given  property,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  fixty,  regimented,  armed,  *  and 
liable  to  be  called  out ;  the  property  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  decide  whether  he  fhould  ferve  in  the 
cavalry  or  infantry  j  and  no  exemptions  whatever  to 
be  allowed  to  rank  or  profeffon. 

/ 

There  arc  probably  twelve  millions  of  fouls  in 
Great  Britain,  confequently  three  millions  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  were  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  thefe  formed  into  a  militia,  regimented  and 
armed,  a  force  would  be  eftablifhed  equal  to  any 
demand  tnat  the  probability  of  events  would  ren¬ 
der  neceffary.  The  whole  expence  of  the  mea- 
fure  fhould'  reft  on  the  individuals,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  that  would  give  fecurity  to 
property  fhould  in  all  reafon  be  fupported  by 
property. 

'That  fuch  a  meafure  fhould  not  be  left  to  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  individuals  we  fee  fufficient 

i  •' 

*  bpcn  fuch  a  plan  it  would  probably  be  better  to  go  no 
faither  in  the  execution  than  the  enrolment,  arming,  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  officers.  Experience  has  fhewn  how  very  fpeedily 
men  may  be  converted  into  foldiers ;  and,  when  the  number  is 
fo  great,  it  would  not  be  politic  to  hand's  them  by  any  un- 
neceffarv  fervice. 

0 
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proof  in  the  prefent  efforts  to  raiie  an  armed  yeo¬ 
manry,  fo  refpedlably  and  efficiently  made  in  fome 
didridis,  but  fo  languid  and  irregular  in  others,  that, 
while  fome  counties  have  made  good  beginnings, 
others,  afser  feveral  months,  but  imperfedtly  move. 
Little  feparate  corps  belonging  to  towns  and  fmall 
didridts  would  be  ufeful  to  fupprels  tumults ;  but,  in 
cafe  of  any  larger  infurredtion,  or  foreign  invafion, 
there  ought  in  every  county  to  be  one  or  two  com¬ 
mon  centres,  where  all  may  fpeedily  unite,  and  re¬ 
gulations,  enadted  long  before  the  moment  of  dif- 
trefs,  fhould,  by  providing  for  every  difficulty, 
prevent  all  confufion. 

•  1  ' 

How  far  it  would  be  wife  to  unite  this  meafure 
with  a  plan  of  fortifying  to  an  impregnable  ftrength 
the  pods  mod  advantageous  from  nature  and  filia¬ 
tion  would  deferve  confideration ;  and  whether  a  ca¬ 
pacious  citadel  near  the  capital  fhould  not  be  formed 
for  its  protedtion  would  be  a  fimilar  quedion. 

The  infinite  importance  of  fortrefies  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  country  was  never  more  exemplified  than 
in  the  prefent  war.  France  and  Piedmont  f;  e 
been  fecured  by  them,'  and  Flanders  twice  ov  a 
for  want  of  them.  The  Errperoj  J 
mantling  the  fortifications  ot  the  Jh  le  mi 1  1  / 

prove  an  xra  in  the  hidory  of  Eun  e. 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom  would 
depend  much  on  the  events  that  palled  on  the 
continent ;  to  imagine  that  we  lhould  be  able  long 
to  prelerve  ourfeives,  were  other  nations  ruined  and 
enflaved  by  the  French  fyllem,  would  be  a  vain 
idea.  Nothing  probably  can  fave  the  world  but 
fuch  a  concert  of  every  power  in  Europe  as  has 
not  yet  taken  place.  The  ideas  of  attack  feem 
not  altogether  to  have  been  formed  with  the  wif- 
dom  neceffary  to  match  the.  mifchievous  energy  of 
the  French  republic. 


It  lhould  feem  from  events  that  France  is  invul- 
nerable  in  any  central  point  of  her  fortified  fron¬ 
tier  :  great  exertions  may  make  an  impreffion,  but 
exertions  great  enough  to  follow  the  blow  on  that 
fide  are  not  to  be  expected.  Had  the  allies  relied 
abfolutely  on  the  defenlive  from  Switzerland  to 
Lille,  and  made  no  attack  but  on  the  line  of  the 
coalt,  with  a  view  to  penetrate  by  the  Seine  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  impre  Ilians,  equal  to  thofe  of  Valenciennes, 
Quefnoy,  Landrecy,  and  Conde,  would  have  had  an 
effedt  far  different  from  what  has  attended  the  taking: 
of  thofe  towns.  Had  Dunkirk,  Graveline,  and 
Calais,  been  conquered,  and  peopled  entirely  with 
emigrants  collected  from  all  Europe,  fuch  a  meafure 
would  have  made  an  opening  into  France  through 
a  country  open  enough  for  die  operations  of  ca« 
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valry,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  difcontented  province, 
more  effedtive  than  double  the  fuccefs  in  any  other 
quarter.  Succours  and  fupplies  of  every  kind 
would  be  at  command  by  fea ;  and,  when  Ruffia 
moves,  as  move  Hie  muft  in  time,  Ruffian  auxi¬ 
liaries  might  be  landed  at  once  in  the  heart  of 
France.  If  the  Convention  in  the  mean  time  at¬ 
tacked  Germany,  or  the  eaftern  line  of  Flanders, 
the  country  fhould  have  been  made  a  del'ert  *  for 
them  to  march  through,  and  they  would  have  found 
their  ftrength  weaken  every  flep  they  advanced. 


Such  a  plan,  executed  with  views  of  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  Britain,  or  upon  any  principles  but 
thofe  of  the  common  caufe,  might  have  failed; 
but  impolicy  fo  obvious  was  fcarcely  to  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

It  has  been  afferted  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbrough’s 
plan,  had  Queen  Anne’s  war  continued,  was  to 
march  to  Paris  by  the  Seine  ;  he,  doubtlefs,  faw  the 
advantages  which  the  coafc  and  that  river  would 
give  to  the  attack.  But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the 
reafons  are  more  powerful.  Normandy  is  one  of 
the  moll  difeontented  provinces  under  the  iron 

*  Certainly  at  the  expence  of  the  common  caufe,  and  not  at 
that  of  the  unfortunately  fituated  people.  In  all  alliances  there 
ought  to  be  a  ratio  fixed,  by  which  to  pay  expence s  common  to 
the  caufe. 

x  feeptre 
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fceptre  of  the  Convention ;  and,  were  there  a  force 
eftablifhed  capable  of  looking  the  enemy  in  the 
face,  the  people  would  not  probably  be  tame  fpec- 
tators. 

For  a  private  individual  in  his  clofet  to  hazard 
fpeculations  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  may  feem 
rafh  and  affuming,  but  the  events  of  this  tearful 
period  are  all  new ;  the  principles  on  which  every 
thing  moves  are  new ;  they  are  novelties  to  the 
moil  experienced  ftatefmen ;  and  if  none  but  old 
plans  are  purfued  on  one  fide,  while  the  othci  is 
actuated  by  unheard-of  principles  and  exertions, 
the  event  may  be  eafily  conjectured. 

To  concentrate  the  attack,  where  it  can  be  con¬ 
centrated  with  moft  efFedt,  and  to  oppofe  a  defert 
in  other  quarters,  feems  an  effort  that  would  par¬ 
take  of  the  vigour  which  animates  the  enemy. 

But  no  force  or  principle  of  attack  can  be  ra¬ 
tionally  expected  to  have  effeff,  if  the  people  in 
France,  difaffedted  to  the  Convention,  are  not  in¬ 
duced  to  give  their  aid  to  thofe  who  come  to  their 
affiftance .  In  this  refped,  the  policy  of  the  allies 
has  not  been  free  from  error.  The  Imperial  arms 
fixed  to  the  gates  of  the  conquered  towns  ;  Dun¬ 
kirk  fummoned  to  fui-render  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Toulon  acquired  under  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  conftku tion  of  1789,  marked  fuch  a 
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heterogeneous  plan,  as  could  give  no  folid  hope  or 
fixed  reliance  to  the  royalids,  or  to  the  other  dif- 
affedted  clafies  ia  France.  Some  change  of  policy 

• 

feems  neceffary  in  this  refpedl ;  the  people  of  that 
wretched  kingdom  fhould  not  only  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Convention  horrors,  but  they  fhould  lee  in 
clear  perfpedlive  a  bright  contrail.  A  manifedo  of 
future  liberty,  confident  with  royalty,  fhould  be  held 
out  to  them  as  the  only  objedl  of  the  allies.  Let 
a  government  be  eflablifhed  in  that  kingdom,  con¬ 
fident  with  the  exidence  of  the  governments  of 
their  neighbours,  and  with  the  fecurity  of  property 
in  Europe,  and  every  aim  of  the  war  is  accom¬ 
pli  died.  To  fpecify  with  any  degree  of  precifion 
what  this  government  fhould  be,  might  indeed  be 
infuperably  difficult:  this  mud  be  left  to  fome 
future  States  General  of  the  kingdom,  formed  of 
men  of  property  alone,  and  eledted  by  perfons  of 
fome  property,  who,  jointly  with  the  king,  mud  be 
the  maders  of  that  arrangement.  As  fuch  a  period 
could  not  arrive  without  the  friends  of  property  and 
order  being  triumphant  over  Jacobinifm,  there 
would  be  no  apprehenfion  that  fuch  an  affembly 
would  limit  too  much  the  royal  power,  to  which 
they  mud  afiuredly  look  for  the  fupport  which  the 
new  government  would  for  fome  time  dand  in  need 
of.  The  common  feeling  of  pad  evils  would 
fecure  the  kingdom  from  any  fuch  misfortune.  If 
the  people  of  France  were  well  impreded  that  this 
pnly  was  the  objedl  of  the  allies,  and  that  fuccefs. 
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in  a  great  effort  to  throw  off  their  prefent  bloody 
yoke,  would  terminate  in  fuch  an  eflablifhment, 
fandioned  by  thofe  friends,  they  would  certainly 
feel  inducements  to  make  a  great  effort  which  at 
prefent  they  probably  do  not  feel. 

j.  / 

The  oppreffion  under  which  the  landed  intereft, 
in  all  its  branches,  groans  in  France,  would  carry 
a  yet  more  horrible  afped  were  they  fenfible  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  meafures  to  which  they 
now  fubmit ;  if  they  knew  that  there  was  a  real 
danger  of  their  becoming  the  helotes  of  the  fol- 
diery ;  if  they  were  fenfible  of  that  irrefiflible  force, 
as  much  irrefiflible  by  themfelves,  if  they  buffer  it 
to  mature  into  fyflem,  as  by  an  enemy  abroad; 
they  would  affuredly  view  it  with  greater  terror  and 
alarm.  Means  ought  to  be  taken,  if  fuch  means 
are  poffible,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  enormity  of 
their  danger. 


It  has  been,  and  is  ftill,  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  the  natural  courfe  of  the  horrors  which  have 
defolated  the  kingdom  will  re-eftabliffi  monarchy ; 
but  this  probably  muff  be  the  refult  of  general  dis¬ 
content  among  thole  who  have  power  in  their  hands, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  military.  The  difcontents  of  the 
oppreffed  have  all  hitherto  been  cruffied ;  of  the 
difcontents  of  the  oppreffors  v/e  are  not  yet  in¬ 
formed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  Con¬ 
vention-monarch  can  efiablilh  his  power :  a  yido- 
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rious  and  beloved  general  may  effect  k;  but  fo 
aware  have  the  legislature  Ihewn  themfelves  of  this 
danger,  that  they  feem  determined  to  employ  no 
commander  long  enough  to  fear  him.  Put  an  end 
to  fb  ruinous  a  war,  fay  other  men,  and  leave  the 
French  to  themfelves,  they  will  then  quarrel  and 
cut  one  another’s  throats  in  a  civil  war :  if  this  be 
true,  the  Convention  muff  know  it,  at  leaff  as  well 
as  thefe  gentlemen,  and  if  fo  where  can  the  hope  of 
peace  be  founded  ?  Will  they  make  peace  to  in¬ 
dulge  a  policy  that  is  to  deftroy  themfelves  ?  Vic¬ 
torious  in  fo  many  quarters,  will  they  abandon  the 
career  of  conqueft  on  any  terms  but  their  own  ?  Such 
ideas  fly  over  a  thoufand  difficulties ;  and  a  peace 
di&ated  by  fuch  an  enemy  would  cither  produce 
future  and  more  fatal  wars,  when  we  ffiould  be 
the  leaff  prepared,  or  eftablifh  Jacobin  horrors  in 
every  country  of  Europe, 

That  general  concert  and  common  feeling  which 
ought  to  cement  in  the  ftridteff  bands  an  alliance  of 
different  powers,  which  has  been  fo  often  looked 
for  and  fo  rarely  attained,  can  alone  render  the  war 
fuccefsful ;  if  the  prefent  call  for  new  meafures  and 
new  principles  be  not  fufficient  to  enfure  it,  the 
hope  is  for  ever  delufive.  If  our  allies  are  not 
fenfible  of  their  danger ;  if  there  is  only  a  common 
languid  exertion  at  a  moment  which  demands  an 
unexampled  vigour,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Bri¬ 
tain  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  Such  a  fituation  de- 
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mands  double  attention  to  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  defence  of  this  lfland,  as  the  war  may>  un 
avoidably,  be  fpun  into  fuch  a  length  as  fhall  con¬ 
vince  thofe  powers  of  the  greatnefs  of  their  danger. 
The  revolution  that  has  taken  place  at  Geneva,  the 
war  in  Poland,  and  the  confpiracies  in  almoft  every 
part  of  Europe,  all  created  and  fomented  by  Fiench 
gold  and  French  agents,  may  gradually  bring  the 
cabinets  of  thefe  countries  to  feel  that  the  period  is 
really  new,  and  muh  be  met  with  new  principles 

and  new  vigour. 

Their  languid  efforts  certainly  arife,  in  great  mea- 
fure,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  raifing  money ; 
no  old  policy  can  remedy  this  radical  evil,  but  it 
•well  demands  the  attention  of  deep  politicians  to 
devife  fome  means  whereby  to  combat  the  efforts  of 
the  Convention,  not  hitherto  adopted.  Whether 
this  can  be  done  by  arming  every  man  of  property, 
or  by  fome  new  device  of  a  continental  paper-cur¬ 
rency  created  for  the  occafion,  muft  be  left  to  the 
confideration  of  men  able  to  fathom  fo  difficult  a 

fubje<ft. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  power  of  France  upon 
her  frontiers  is  fo  unqueftionably  great,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  allies  inefficient  to  anfwer  the  vernal 
hopes  of  the  campaign,  there  is  a  confiderable  de- 
gree  of  political  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  difcontent  that  muft  in  the  nature  of  things 
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pervade-,  from  fo  many  caufes,  fo  large  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom.  The  tyranny  of  the  government, 
that  has  Ip  read  itfelf  in  all  the  horrors  of  general 
requifition ;  the  deftrudtion  that  has  been  poured 
on  all  indufiry  that  is  not  military ;  the  ruin  of  the 
landed  intereft;  the  atrocity  of  perpetual  execu¬ 
tions  $  the  immenfe  herds  of  wretches  languilhing 
in  prifon ;  and  the  univerfal  attack  on  property  by 
the  inceflant  ilfue  of  paper  money;  form  in  the 

whole  fuch  a  fyftem  of  national  mifery,  that  a  few 

» 

fortunate  events,  well-timed  to  meet  the  general 
feeling,  might  have  a  fudden  and  powerful  effedt  in 
overturning  a  fyftem  founded  in  fo  bloody  a  defpo- 
tifm.  Without  doubt  the  eye  of  the  combined  ca¬ 
binets  is  not  inattentive  to  watch  fuch  events ;  and, 
when  they  happen,  proper  affiftance  will  be  given  to 
promote  a  refult  fo  devoutly  to  be  wilhed. 

» 

The  information  I  have  received  from  perfons 
who  have  been  lately  in  France,  all  agree  in  the 
great  mafs  of  the  people  hating  the  Convention. 
The  fcale  of  their  hatred  has  been  deferibed  thus: 
firft,  they  abhor  the  Emigrants,  to  whom  they  attri- 

i 

bute  the  war;  fecondly,  they  deteft  the  allied 
powers,  for  wanting  to  impofe  (as  they  have  been 
made  to  believe)  their  old  government,  with  all  its 
abufes ;  and,  thirdly,  they  execrate  the  Convention. 
This  hatred  of  the  Convention  is  reprefented  as 
pervading  every  clafs  of  the  nation,  the  armies,  the 
men,  the  officers,  and  even  the  generals;  which, 
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confidering  the  number  that  have  died  on  the  leaf- 
fold,  and  the  part  played  by  commifiioners,  has  no¬ 
thing  marvelous.'  It  is  farther  afferted,  that  the 
•wilh  for  the  reiteration  of  a  limited  monarchy  is  fo 
general,  that  were  the  votes  of  all  Frenchmen  fairly 
taken,  the  King  would  unquettionably  be  reftored: 
that  fufpicion,  fear,  and  terror,  govern  the  whole: 
that  every  clafs  of  men  wilh  ardently  for  a  peace, 
but  dare  not  publicly  exprefs  their  minds.  With 
all  this,  it  is,  however,  admitted,  that  the.  probabili¬ 
ties  of  the  reiteration  of  the  Jacobins  to  power  is 
great,  which  obfeures  the  whole  detail,  and  leaves 

the  events  of  futurity  under  the  darkeft  cloud. 

k  ,r ,  ■  ’  •  •  - 
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The  internal  ftate  of  this  kingdom  is  in  every 
refpedt,  but  its  Jacobin  leven,  promifing  in  a  great 
degree.  Confidering  that  it  is  the  period  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  war,  that  opened  with  unheard  of  bankruptcies, 
arifing  from  other  caufes,  our  commerce  muft  be 
allowed  to  flourifh  in  a  manner  that  tew  could  Lave 
expected ;  war  is  indeed  one  of  the  greateft  of  na¬ 
tional  evils,  and  cannot  be  experienced  without  many- 
attendant  misfortunes:  a  trade  extenlive  as  that  of 
Britain,  mull  be  liable,  as  it  has  been  in  every  for¬ 
mer  period  of  hoftility,  to  depredation  and  Ioffes  5 
but  the  almoft  utter  annihilation  of  the  moll  fuc- 
cefsful  rivals  we  ever  had  tends  ftrongly  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  occafioned  by  that  impeded  con- 
fumption,  which  times  of  public  diftrefs  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  muft  occafion.  The  conqueft  of  the  French 

fugar- 
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fugar-iflands  may,  on  the  common  principles  of 
Britifh  commercial  policy,  be  efteemed  the  moft 
important  that  ever  this  nation  atchieved ;  and  will, 
while  they  are  in  our  poflefiion,  pay  in  public  re¬ 
venue  a  fum  great  enough  even  to  meafure  in  no 
flight  degree  with  the  mafs  of  our  expence.  Had 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  been  retained  by  the 
peace  of  17  63,  how  many  were  the  political  pens 
that  were  then  ready  to  declare  that  fuch  an  acqui- 
fition  would  have  made  the  treaty  of  Paris  a  glori¬ 
ous  epoch  ?  Yet  both  thofe  iflands  are  not  the  third 
of  St.  Domingo !  Our  manufactures  fufier  by  the 
war  $  fome  of  them  feverely *  they  are,  however, 
recovering  the  Ihock  they  experienced,  and  the 
moft  confide rable  in  the  kingdom  to  a  degree  that 
ought  to  banifli  defpondency.*  Our  agriculture 
has  not  known  even  the  moft  temporary  check  j 
products '  have  been  abundant  and  the  price  en¬ 
couraging  *  a  contraft  complete,  in  all  its  parts*  to 
the  ruin  and  devaftation  with  which  licentious  li¬ 
berty  has  deiolated  France.  Let  the  guardian-angel 
of  our  happy  conftitution  preferve  us  from  the  dae¬ 
mon  of  reform,  and  the  profperity,  which  is  at 
prefent  the  envy  of  Europe,  will  prove  as  durable 
as  it  is  brilliant. 

*  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any,  except  the  Norwich  and 
Eflex  fabrics,  that  do  not  come  within  this  idea.  The  former 
Juts  been  much  affefted  by  Ruffian  and  Pruffian  regulations. 
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The  public  prints  have  of  late  dwelt  much  on 
proportions  for  peace,  faid  to  be  made  by  various 
powers  to  the  Convention.  Such  rumours  mult 
appear  incredible  to  thofe  who  reflect  attentively  on 
the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger  which  would  refult  to  all  -  Europe 
from  the  confolidation  of  the  French  republic.  In¬ 
ferior  Hates,  whofe  fituation  is  in  the  very  jaws  of 
the  common  enemy,  may  be  fuppofed,  through  ter¬ 
ror,  to  ad  in  defiance  of  all  political  reafon;  but 
fuch  infanity  can  fcarcely  be  looked  for  in  any  other 
quarter.  If  the  alliance,  from  errors  committed  in 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  are  unable  to  refift  the 
French  force,  while  impelled  by  paper-money  at  an 
enormous  difcount,  how  will  they  be  able  to  think 
of  refinance  at  any  future  period,  after  the  fyftem  of 
the  French  government  has  had  time  to  knit*.  to 
fettle,  and  to  become  firmly  jointed  and  immo- 
veably  rooted?  Their  paper,  either  eftablifhed  by' 
poverty  in  the  metals,  or  funk  by  die  wealth  which 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  empire  may  command; 
in  either  cafe,  what  hope  of  future  refiftance  ?  Is  ic 
admitted  as  a  political  datum,  that  the  French  re¬ 
public  is  irrefiftible  ?  And  that  her  neighbours  mull 
throw  down  the  arms  they  have  been  unable  to 
wield  ?  Is  it  to  be  underfiood  by  Europe  that  the 
will  of  the  Convention  is  to  be  the  law  that  governs 
the  world  ?  An  elector  on  die  Rhine  may  build  his 
hope  on  his  fubmiffion,  but  are  the  greater  powers 

prepared 


prepared  by  the  difafters  of  a  campaign  to  feek 
their  temporary  fafety  in  the  humiliation  of  fuch  a 
condudt  ?  If  the  univerfal  monarchy  of  France  was 
dreaded  under  Louis  XIV.  how  much  greater  rea- 
fon  operates  at  prefent  to  apprehend  that  of  a 
Spartan  republic,  that  avails  itfelf  of  the  whole  force 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  acting  with  un¬ 
heard-of  energy  ?  If  Europe  combined  is  exhaufted 
by  three  campaigns,  what  well-grounded  hope  can 
remain  that  any  fingle  power  in  future  fhall  be  able 
fuccefsfully  to  repel  an  attack  or  fupport  a  national 
independency  ?  What  can  a  peace  produce,  at  fuch 
a  moment,  but  imperious  fuperiority  on  one  fide, 
and  difgraceful  fubmiffion  on  the  other?  Is  it  pofli- 
ble  that  the  King  and  Parliament — that  the  people- 
of  this  iflapd  are  ready  to  meet  fo  new  and  unheard- 
of  a  fituation  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  fee  a  French 
ambaffador  a&ing  the  part,  in  E  » gland,  of  a  Ruffian 
ambaffador  in  Poland?  Is  the  fovereign  of  this 
country  to  wait  at  the  opera  till  Citizen  Chauvelin 
appears?*  Is  all  national  dignity  fied?  k  the  noble 
pride  of  an  independent  nation  on  tne  verge  of 
being  fo  committed?  Would  a  peace,  at  fuch  a 
moment,  be  the  termination  of  difgrace,  or  the 
commencement  of  dependence  ?  With  an  enemy  ib 
fuperior  in  the  field,  peace  is  submission. 

*  The  opera  at  Warfaw  did  not  commence,  the  King  prefent, 
si!L  the  Ruffian  minifter  came* 
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Whatever  country  has  reafon  to  defpond,  certainly 
this  kingdom  has  the  lead.  Difaftrous  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  by  land,  ic  has  been  far  from  de¬ 
ficient  in  glory  by  fea ;  the  conqueft,  though  partial, 
of  the  French  iflands,  the  recovery  of  Corfica, 
the  naval  vidtory  of  the  id  of  June,  are  all  adiions 
that  drew  too  clearly  to  be  mifunderdood  our  naval 
fupenority  j  a  fuperiority  which,  while  it  is  fup- 
ported,  will  preferve  us  as  free  from  the  influence 
of  French  predominance  as  didance  itfelf  can  pre¬ 
ferve  America  or  Raffia.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  Europe,  the  Convention  has  bufied  itfelf  with 
naval  preparations,  and  at:empted  aliKe  to  triumph 
by  land  and  on  the  ocean :  the  true  fydem  of  their 
greatnefs  has  thus  been  impeded  and  perplexed,  and 
thofe  expences  that  bear  the  heavied  on  their  treafure 
enormoufly  increafed.  We  have  the  bed-founded, 
hope  of  continuing  to  triumph '  by  lea,  and  confe- 
quently  the  firmed  encouragement  to  profecute  the 
war  with  new  vigour. 

On  what  reds  the  bed-founded  hope  of  future 
fuccefs  in  the  prelent  war?  In  the  opinion  of  mod 
men  that  I  have  converted  with,  it  reds  on  the  fup- 
pofltion,  that  the  French  people,  opprefied  in  a 
thenfand  ways  by  the  burthens  impofed  on  them, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  revolt  againd  their  oppreffors, 
and  abfolutely  refufe  the  circulation  of  that  paper 
which  is  every  day  reducing  them  yet  nearer  to 
.  E  beggary. 
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beggary.  Should  fuch  a  day  come,  what  can  ac¬ 
celerate  or  fecure  it  but  continuing  the  war  with 
vigour?  Viewing  the  continuance  of  hoftilities  in 
this  light,  the  fucceffes  of  the  French  become  lefs 
formidable  ;  the  farther  the  war  removes  from  their 
own  territory,  infinitely  the  more  expenfive  it  be¬ 
comes.  What  but  diflance  from  its  feat  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  efforts  of  the  German  powers  fo  exhauft- 
ing  ?  The  enemy  by  advancing  will  feel  the  fame 
debility,  and  the  neceffity  of  railing,  marching,  and 
maintaining,  more  numerous  forces  wall  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  their  frontier.  Suppofing 
the  greateft  fuccefies,  Hill  this  immenfity  of  expence 
will  remain ;  aflignats  mufl  be  multiplied  more 
than  ever,  and  the  event  will  depend  on  the  people 
being  content  to  receive  them  :  but,  at  all  hazards, 
it  appears  more  prudent,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
more  economical,  to  try  this  great  political  experi¬ 
ment,  which  is  fo  much  in  our  power  to  try,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  a  peace  concluded  at  a  moment 
which  makes  the  enemy  mailers  of  the  terms. 

Aflignats,  founded  on  the  profcription  of  the 
precious  metals,  would  iofe  their  efficacy  when  the 
frontier  of  France  becomes  fo  extended  by  conquefcs, 
that  every  operation  of  the  war  is  at  a  dillance  from 
the  people  accultomed  to  depend  on  them;  but, 
while  the  Convention  regard  the  metals  as  the 
finews  of  war,  and  yet  deluge  their  people  with 
new  paper  perpetually  depreffed  in  value,  they 
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oround  their  fuccefifes  abroad  on  the  ruin  they 
di  Geminate  at  home;  triumph  on  the  Rhine,  by 
ftarving  on  the  Rhone,  and  gather  laurels  in  diftant 
climes,  while  mifery  and  want  pervade  like  a  pefti- 
lence  the  interior  of  what  once  was  France.  The 
farther  they  pulli  their  conquefts  the  weaker  (pro¬ 
vided  the  war  continues)  muft  be  their  defence  and 
the  more  languid  their  attacks,  which  have  figured 
of  late,  not  only  from  the  magnitude  of  their  force, 
buc  alfo  for  want  of  the  union  of  thofe  troops  that 
might  have  oppofed  them.  Let  them  advance 
and  penetrate  the  deferts  of  Weftphalia,  they  will 
find,  what  they  never  yet  failed  to  find  from  Hano¬ 
ver  to  Bohemia,  their  paths  of  glory  leading  to  the 

grave. 

The  plunder  of  conquered  provinces  will  do 
much  for  individuals,  but  little  for  the  Hate ;  Piche- 
gru,  Jourdan,  and  a  hundred  others,  may  grow 
rich,  but  the  eternal  mill  muft  grind  afiignats 
fafteV  than  ever,  and  confequently  wretchednefs 
and  oppreffion  be  die  tenants  of  the  fields  of 
France,  while  the  French  arms  are  in  their  higheft 
glory. 

Another  campaign  may  coft  Britain  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  perhaps  of  debt.  Double  the  fuppofition, 
call  it  forty,  or  fifty,  or  any  other  fum:  were  it 
to  be  expended  in  a  war  of  ambition,  or  with 

any  view  but  that  of  national  lafety  and  inde- 
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pendence,  an  honeft  man  would  not  vote  as  many 
fhillings :  but  the  quellion  at  prefent  is  of  another 
complexion  ;  the  late  manifeftation  of  the  French 
power  is  too  tremendous  to  be  conlldered  but 
with  alarm  and  terror.  The  independence  of 
Europe  is  at  (take ;  and,  if  the  fortune  of  the 
war  be  not  changed  before  a  negotiation  for  peace, 
the  terms  will  be  the  dictates  of  impofing  fupe- 
riority  on  one  fide  and  the  acceptance  on  the 
other,  a  confeftion  of  eternal  imbecility y  refin¬ 
ance  vain,  fubmiiTion  necelfary. 

Give  back  our  ijlands ,  're-eft ablijh  cur  power  in 
India ,  yield  to  every  demand  that  America  can  imaginey 
reft  ore  Ccrficay  receive  on  our  own  terms  the  organ  of 
cur  will  at  London ;  fend  away  the  emigrants ,  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Republic y  and  never  allow  a  Bourbon  to  Jet 
foot  on  your  floor ey  do  this ,  and  we  will  be  content  to 
retain  Savoy  and  fix  the  Rhine  as  the  barrier  of  our 
empire. 

Compare  the  futurity  that  would  grow  out  of 
fuch  a  peace  with  the  evils  of  expending  fifty  or 
even  a  hundred  millions  of  folicl  wealth  to  mea- 
fure  with  the  fabrication  of  paper- moonlhine  in 
France.  This  kingdom  would  bear  the  burthen 
of  fuch  an  addition  to  her  debt,  with  a  decline' 
probably  not  perceptible  in  any  one  branch  of 
her  profperity :  How  would  Ihe  bear  the  con- 
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fcquences  of  a  peace  di&ated  by  the  Convention  ? 
or,  rather,  how  refill,  in  the  future  and  fpeedy 
wars  that  would  fpring  from  the  indignity  of  fuch 
fubmiffion  ? 


